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Welcome New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Ghadi Antoun 
Pauline Aubertin 
Debbie Benard & family 
Beverly Bennett & family 
Susan Desjardins & family 
Marielle Dubois 
Lorraine & Skip Elworthy 
Louise & Scott Falconer 
Brian Finch 
Mary Forbes & family 
Erin Gouthro & family 
James Haley 
Norah Hillary & family 
Ruby Isaccs & family 
Mary Kerr & family 
John Kubicek & family 
Gabrielle Lacroix 


Sandy Lang & family 
Marilyn Letts 

Gerald & Sandra MacGarvie 
Amy MacPherson & family 
George McColm & family 
Bruce Mitchell 
Francis McDermott & family 
Diane Nakamura 
Douglas Patterson 
Greg Philliban 
John Shepherd & family 
Tim Simpson 
Peter Sonea & family 
Lorie Srivastava & family 
Christina Strong 
Susan Taylor & family 
Walter Wood & family 
Susanna Wood 


Other Areas 

Patrick Goggin, Ashland Washington, USA 
Scott Herron, Whitehorse YT 
Dr. Ronald Javitch, Montreal PQ 
Dr. John Theberge, Oliver BC 


Dave Smythe 
Membership Committee 
May, 2002 
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The 2002 Soiree 
and the 2001 OFNC Awards 


Karen McLachlan Hamilton with photographs by Ken Taylor 

The OFNC Soiree was held at the Unitarian Church on the 26 th of April. This annual 
event is a great opportunity to meet many OFNC and Macoun Field Club members as 
well as distinguished guests. 

The evening began with an informal social where members had the opportunity to 
mingle, to talk with Macoun members and to see some excellent nature photography by 
Carolyn Molsen. This is a good time to “get to know the Club” and I would encourage 
anyone who has not attended this event before to try and attend the next. 

Vice Presidents Roy John and Gary McNulty, with help from Frank Pope, were our 
hosts during the formal portion of the evening. 

Simon Wenzowski, President of the Juniors, was 
our first speaker. He had mentioned that although 
this was his second year as a Macoun member, he 
has been attending meetings since he was three. 
Simon’s memorable events include transforming 
horsetails with a Bunsen burner and some 
amazing exploding rocks on a December field 
trip. 


The President of the Intermediates, Julian 
Potvin, has a similar history with the Macoun 
Field Club spending half of his life attending 
meetings and excursions. Julian talked about 
one special Red-bellied Snake and also 
commented on those exploding rocks. He 
mentioned that many of their experiences are 
on the Macoun Field Club website 
(home, achilles. net/ofnc/macoun/home. htm) 
and suggested that everyone check it out 
sometime. 
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Although Joseph Morgan, President of the 
Seniors, has only been a Macoun member for 
two years, he has thoroughly enjoyed his 
experience. He particularly enjoyed the talk 
on African insects and the camping trips. On 
one occasion while crossing some ice, he 
remembered how he and his fellow members 
received an instant lesson on ice dynamics. 


This year we were privileged to have five very impressive Macoun presentations. 
Judges Caroline Schultz and Janet Castle remarked on how all participants were 
extremely knowledgeable and presented their topics articulately and passionately. 
Their joy of nature shone through. 


Julian Potvin received first prize for his presentation entitled “How Cuttlefish Change 
Colour,” and Sara Potvin received second for her “Daisy World” observations. 



Julian Potvin Sara Potvin 



Third went to Kyle Bently’s work on 
“Snapping turtles.” Steven Watt’s 
“Backyard Field Study” and Johnny Pimm 
Dupach’s “Bear Study” received honourable 
mentions. 
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Dr. John Theberge became the our Club’s newest honourary member. Dr. Theberge 
has effectively brought many important natural history issued to the public eye. This 
was done through many books and articles (i.e. “Kluane , Pinnacle of the Yukon” and 
“Legacy: the Natural History of Ontario”) and many speaking engagement on 
television and radio across Canada. He is also known for his ecological his work on 
the Timber Wolves of Algonquin Park. Unfortunately Dr. Theberge was unable to 
attend. 

Member of the year went to Eve Ticknor for her devoted service She has successfully 
coordinated the OFNC’s Peregrine Falcon Watch for the past three years, was the bird 
feeder liaison on behalf of the Birds Committee, assisted with arrangements for the 
Taverner Cup, and was working on her independent survey of urban-nesting Merlins. 



Gary McNulty with Eve Ticknor 

The George McGee Service Award went 
to Fenja Brodo for her 10 years of 
inspiring editing of T&L. During those 
years she enthusiastically encouraged 
young and inexperienced authors and 
actively found the natural history poets. 
She continues to be an important part of 
T&L. 
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Bob Bracken and Chris Lewis 
received the Anne Hanes Natural 
History Award for their work on the 
Dragonflies and Damselflies of the 
Ottawa area. Their efforts have 
resulted in a species checklist for 
the Ottawa Region which is full of 
information on species abundance, 
habitat preferences and flight 
periods. They have also published 
other fine articles in T&L and 
Chris continues to delight us with 
her illustrations. 



The Land Preservation Society of 
the Ottawa Valley was awarded 
Conservation Award (non¬ 
member). Their perseverence 
and dedication has lead to the 
purchase of Gilles Grove, a piece 
of rare old-growth forest. Mark 
Stabb, President of the 
Macnamara Field Naturalists’ 
Club, received the award on their 
behalf. 



The Conservation Award for a Club 
Member was given to David White. 
David’s studies of the vascular flora have 
been pivotal to the conservation efforts in 
the Constance Bay sand dunes, the 
Purden Fen, and the Innis Point alvars. 
He is currently involved with a floristic 
inventory of Lanark County 



Full citations will be published in The Canadian Field-Naturalist. 
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Report on the 2002 
Ottawa Regional Science Fair 

Kathy Conlan 

Stan Rosenbaum and I were invited to judge the natural history projects at this year’s 
Ottawa Regional Science Fair. There were 100 projects in all, with the bulk being in 
the Earth and Environmental Sciences (19), Engineering (22), Life Sciences (29), and 
Physical Sciences (22). Juniors (grades 7 and 8) presented 68% of the projects, 
intermediates 22% and seniors 10%. Stan and I were impressed by the diversity of the 
projects and the effort that the students put into them. Their presentations were 
polished and most had researched their subjects well. On behalf of OFNC, we selected 
the following for awards: 

James Haley and Tim Simpson, Ashbury College, for “Salt, Slugs and Snails,” a 
project to find an environmentally friendly method of deterring slugs from eating 
garden plants without killing the plants or slugs (Junior category). 

Diane Nakamura, Hawthorne Public School, for “Stalactites and Stalagmites,” a 
project to determine what temperature, mineral concentration and drip rate would 
produce the longest stalactites and stalagmites (Junior category). 

Gabrielle Lacroix and Ghadi Antoun, College Catholique Samuel-Genest, for “Les 
Crevettes,” a project to determine the dosage of various petroleum products that would 
affect the survival of brine shrimp larvae (Intermediate category). 
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Volunteer Wanted 


Dave Smythe 

There is a need for someone to take over the responsibility for maintaining the 
membership database. This is the Club’s record of names, addresses, membership type 
(e.g., family), payment status, membership number, and e-mail address if applicable. 
The database is used for producing mailing labels for membership renewal and Trail & 
Landscape , various reports to Council, and reports for Trail & Landscape (new 
members. Golden Anniversary List). We have been patiently expanding the list of e- 
mail addresses enabling us to communicate with members, quickly and at low cost, 
however, but do not have the appropriate software in place yet. 

The database is in constant flux with the addition of new members, changes of address, 
changes in payment status, and deletion of members who lapse their membership or 
disappear for some reason. These changes must be made on a reasonable schedule to 
ensure the integrity of the information and in particular to ensure that mailing labels 
are correct. Anyone that misses a copy of Trail <£ Landscape can blame Canada Post or 
the database, in that order. The addition of new members and changes of address occur 
throughout the year, but the peak of activity occurs during membership renewal time, 
November to March. Information arrives on paper, by telephone, and e-mail. The 
person maintaining the database works closely with the Treasurer’s Assistant who 
receives the mail and keeps financial records. 

The computer software for this job was written specifically for the purpose about 15 
years ago. It uses on-screen instructions and menus to guide the user and there is an 
operations manual to assist. Its age is beginning to show however, and the Computer 
Committee is working on a more modem replacement with the capability to link the 
database with e-mail communication. 

If you are interested in this work or would like to know more about it, please contact 
me at 592-3011 or dsmythe@cyberus.ca. 
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The OFNC and the National 
Capital Region Wildlife Festival 

Christine Hanrahan 

The National Capital Region Wildlife Festival wrapped up its 17“* season in the Ottawa 
area celebrating National Wildlife Week. In recent years the Wildlife Week has 
become more of a Wildlife Month as events are held throughout April, and sometimes 
into May. 

OFNC members have taken part in this festival by volunteering their time to man the 
displays of both the Club and the Fletcher Wildife Garden at the Festival’s 3-day 
Wildlife Awareness Event at Carlingwood Mall. Despite this, I suspect that many 
more members know little about the festival or the OFNC’s participation in it. 

What is the Wildlife Festival: 

National Wildlife Week was created by an Act of Parliament in 1947 to honour Jack 
Miner, considered a notable naturalist in his day. Although some controversy now 
surrounds this individual and his work, the rationale behind the creation of a week 
devoted to recognizing Canada’s wildlife is a valid one: to make Canadians more 
aware of the magnificent diversity of our native plants and animals and to stress the 
need for preserving this rich natural heritage. 

How is the local Festival organized? 

The local festival is coordinated by a committee of representatives from different 
organizations: Canadian Wildlife Service, Canadian Wildlife Federation, Canadian 
Museum of Nature, Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources / Stewardship Council, 
Mississippi Valley Conservation Authority, The Girl Guides of Canada, Wildlife 
Habitat Canada, Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club / Fletcher Wildlife Garden and certain 
interested individuals. I sit on the committee representing both the OFNC and the 
FWG. The Committee meets monthly from September to January, twice monthly 
from February through March, with a wrap-up session in May. 

What does the Festival Committee do? 

Featured events include the Poster Contest which is open to area schools from grades 1 
though 8. Students are asked to create a poster based on the current Festival theme 
(this year it was: Climate is Changing: Help Wildlife Weather the Storm). The posters 
are always ingenious, inspiring and often beautiful. Winning students and their classes 
are invited to the Canadian Museum of Nature for their own ceremony and awarding of 
prizes, an event that usually attracts between 300-400 kids! 
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Another important event is the Awards Night w hen presentation of awards for 
Excellence in Environmental Conservation in three categories (Individual, Group and 
Youth) takes place. In recent years this has been coupled with a silent auction to help 
raise much-needed funds for the Festival. The OFNC has done rather well on the 
awards side, winning the Group Award in 1997 for its work in wildlife conservation, 
while the FWG won in this category in 1998 for creation of the wildlife garden. In 
2000 the Macoun Club won the Youth award for training youth in natural history and 
conservation values. Mike Runtz graciously consented to be our guest speaker this 
year and his presence helped draw in more people than ever before. He also presented 
the awards to the 2002 winners: Michelle Andre-St. Cyr for working to have turtle 
crossing signs placed around the region; The Greenspace Alliance of Canada’s Capital 
for their advocacy of greenspace preserv ation, and the Blossom Park Public School for 
raising awareness of environmental issues. 

The main focus of the local Festival is the Wildlife Awareness Event at Carlingwood 
Mall which takes place over three days (Friday through Sunday in early April). 
Approximately 30 organizations set up displays where volunteers are on hand all day, 
every day to answer questions and provide information about their respective groups. 
Included are the Friends of Petrie Island, The Canadian Parks and Wilderness Society, 
the local branch of the Sierra Club, the Ottawa Rideau Trail Association, and of 
course, the OFNC and the FWG. 

Throughout the month of April there are also guided walks with local naturalists such 
as Tony Beck and Martha Webber, and slide shows at various libraries. A number of 
other wildlife related events are held during this time in various venues around the 
region. To get a taste of all the things going on next year, look for the Wildlife 
Festival’s Calendar of Events available in March 2003. 

In 2000, thanks to a grant, we were able to publish a very good trail guide and map 
(On the Trail of Mother Nature), which was updated in 2001, thanks to another grant. 
It has been getting rave reviews! Copies are available free, while they last, from the 
FWG. 

The Wildlife Festival Committee works hard to make each year’s festival the best ever, 
but we are always looking for ideas and suggestions for improvement. Volunteers at 
Carlingwood Mall are essential. Mall management requires that displays be staffed at 
all times and without these folk, we wouldn’t be able to have a presence there, so a big 
THANK YOU to all the club members who volunteer their time for three hours (or 
more) at Carlingwood each year to staff the FWG and OFNC displays. 

For more information about the local Wildlife Festival visit our website at: 
www.ncrwiIdlifefestival, org. Remember to check out next year’s Festival. If you’d 
like to volunteer in any capacity, please contact me at: vanessa@magma.ca. 
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FWG and OFNC displays at Carlingwood Mall. Club members Christine Hanrahan, 
Charlie Clifford and Bruce Simpson staff the displays. Photo by S. Darbyshire. 


Early Unsettled Spring 

Robert Nero 

Oh, what am I to do then 

how to respond to these early risen 

and full-blown aspen catkins 

now held fast by severe cold- 

brittle buds, lured by surprising warmth 

in March, swelled until turgid 

stout silvered growths bursting too early, 

I thought, seeing them shuddering, shaking 
in an arctic cold wind. 

Still fast to their rigid twigs in late April 
short but fattened on time like little cattails 
and then, one warm calm day, a cascade 
a slow rain of reluctant falling catkins 
silver garlands strewn upon the brown lawn 
little rafts drifting in the birdbath 
a few, frozen in time, still aloft 
bound to lacquered twigs. 
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The OFNC and the Alfred Bog 

Frank Pope 


WHAT IS IT 

The Alfred Bog is a little piece of boreal (northern) forest, hundreds of miles south of 
anything like it. Yet, at 4,200 hectares (10,000 acres), it is the biggest bog of its kind 
in southern Ontario, big enough to give refuge to many plants and animals that were 
stranded as the warming climate pushed the boreal forest northward. This domed peat 
bog has been building for 10,000 years and shelters many plants and animals that are 
rare or endangered, some of which are of national significance. Examples include the 
Bog Elfin Butterfly, Fletcher's Dragonfly, Spotted Turtle, White Fringed Orchid, 
Atlantic Sedge and Rhodora. In fact the bog has been designated by the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources as a "Class 1 Wetland" and an "Area of Natural and 
Scientific Interest (ANSI)." 

Being a domed peat bog, the Alfred Bog is unlike the kettle bogs most commonly 
encountered south of the Hudson Bay lowlands. Kettle bogs are found typically in 
depressions such as those found when a huge block of glacial ice is buried and sub¬ 
sequently melts, leaving a pond in which vegetation has crept in from the edges until 
the whole surface is covered with a flat, quaking mat. Domed bogs drain in all 
directions from the dome and the only nutrients received come from rain and snow. 
The dominant vegetation in both types of bog is sphagnum moss, known to gardeners 
as peat moss. Sphagnum moss thrives in the interior of bogs where cool, wet, oxygen 
starved, nutrient poor, acidic conditions prevail. The dome is formed over millennia 
because sphagnum moss has the ability to wick up water from below. These conditions 
produce a unique community of plants and animals. 

Alfred Bog lies in the east end of an abandoned channel of the Ottawa River. This was 
the main channel of a great river flowing down the Ottawa valley to the Atlantic 
Ocean. It drained a glacial lake centred in Manitoba. Because of reduced flow and 
glacial rebounding, the river abandoned its old channel and moved to its present 
location. Mer Bleue, lying in the west end of the channel is Alfred’s smaller twin. 

The most significant impact upon the bog over the years has been the conversion of the 
bog land for agricultural purposes. The first settlers in the area found the bog to be of 
little use for farming and an obstacle to building roads. Nevertheless, over the years 
drainage around the margins has reduced it to about a third of its original size. 

HOW DID WE GET INVOLVED 

In 1981 the Caledonia Township Council had before them a request to change the 
zoning of a large block of land from “conservation” to “agriculture.” The land was 
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owned by a company interested in market gardening. Since the first objective of The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club is “to promote the appreciation, preservation and 
conservation of Canada’s natural heritage”, the Club was sympathetic when Leo 
Durocher and Ernie Beauchesne of the Vankleek Hill & District Nature Society 
appealed to President Roger Taylor for help. We joined forces and the battle was on. 

Our primary objective has always been to protect the flora and fauna. In this regard, 
size of the core area is important. Drainage ditches around the periphery and into the 
core of the bog reduce the habitat that is vital for the healthy genetic diversity of the 
rare species isolated here. We also recognize the value of the bog in slowing spring 
runoff and maintaining summer stream flow. Lately, global warming has become an 
issue. Drainage exposes the peat to oxygen from the air. Exposed peat oxidises at a 
rate that can exceed 1 cm/year, releasing carbon dioxide gas, recognized to be an 
important factor in global warming. This rate of oxidation over the 42 square km of 
Alfred Bog would convert 420,000 cubic metres of peat/year into carbon dioxide 
equivalent to putting an additional 24,000 family cars on the roads. 

THE 1980's 

Failing to persuade the Caledonia Township Council to reject the proposed zoning 
change we appealed their decision to the Ontario Municipal Board which heard the 
case in May 1983. To obtain status for the hearing the Club purchased 50 acres in the 
bog. The Alfred Bog Trust Fund was established to finance the legal challenge and 
further land acquisition. The fund grew to $17,500 but the legal expenses came to 
$16,000. Later that year President Dan Brunton reported that we had lost our case 
before the Ontario Municipal Board. 

The Club then went into an education and fund raising mode. The keystone was a 17 
page article on Alfred Bog by Don Cuddy, published in the May/August issue of T&L 
(17(3): 147-163). Fund raising continued at every opportunity, notably with raffles for 
an original oil painting by Aleta Karstad and a Paul Harpley print, and the sale of 
honorary deeds recording the protection of a parcel of Alfred Bog. 

In June of 1985 Charles Sauriol of The Nature Conservancy of Canada and President 
Frank Pope convened a meeting at the Westin hotel with 13 agencies interested in 
preserving Alfred Bog. The meeting endorsed a motion to form the Alfred Bog 
Committee with Pope as chair to pursue their interests in the Bog. The Committee 
immediately set about to buy bog property. An acquisition plan was developed and 
funding sought. Property owners in the bog who might be interested in selling were 
approached and 200 acres was purchased. South Nation Conservation agreed to 
manage the property on our behalf. 

The first big break came in 1987 when the 3800 acre property that had been the subject 
of the zoning change came onto the market. Negotiations culminated in 1988 with the 
purchase of the property. This triggered a busy round of soliciting funds (including 
federal and provincial government contributions) and preparing the necessary docu- 
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mentation and publicity. Club members responded generously to the appeal. After the 
purchase, negotiations were opened with the other large property owner in the bog. 

THE 1990's 

In 1990 Ted Mosquin conducted a biological survey of the bog. We acquired another 
100 acre property. The Committee also arranged to contact every property owner in 
the bog and those receptive were informed of its significance. A few who pledged to 
protect the land they owned in the bog were awarded stewardship certificates. 

In the next five years a statement of management principles was developed and a 
management agreement was struck between the Nature Conservancy and South Nation 
Conservation. The Management Plan was completed. A 1000 ft. board walk was 
installed and it has proven to be very popular. Another 200 acres were purchased. The 
Committee decided to expand its membership to become a forum for anyone with an 
interest in the bog, induing a representative from owners of small holdings who were 
interested in extracting peat. This would prove somewhat awkward later. 

In 1996 Pierre Mercier, Director of Planning and Economic Development for the 
United Counties of Prescott and Russell announced the beginning of public consul¬ 
tation towards the development of the United County’s first Official Plan. By 1999 the 
Official Plan had been approved by the County Council and the Province except for the 
part pertaining to Alfred Bog. Some property owners, most of whom were interested in 
peat extraction, objected to the restriction on the use of their property and to the 
boundaries of the wetland. They appealed to the Ontario Municipal Board and I 
represented the Club at the hearing in support of the Official Plan. The Board pre¬ 
scribed mediation and we are entering the third year of mediation. Thanks to the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources, the boundary issue has been settled. The 
restriction upon land use within the wetland boundary has now come down to a matter 
of compensation. Because one of the Alfred Bog Committee members and I appeared 
on opposite sides of the issue at the Board hearing I have not called a meeting since 
Number 26 in October 1999. I had no idea that mediation would take so long. In the 
meantime, under Legacy 2000, the property acquired to date by the Nature Conserv¬ 
ancy has been transferred to Ontario Parks which has designated it as a nature reserve. 

CURRENT SITUATION 

In October 2001 we had our second big break when 3200 acres, the other large 
property referred to above, came on the market. The Nature Conservancy once again 
came to the fore, taking out an option to purchase the property. The price negotiated 
for this property is approximately $2,500,000, three times the price for the 1988 
purchase of fewer acres. The higher price reflects the demand for peat moss. It took 
until March to clear legal and survey questions and to arrange the funding. If the deal 
goes through, the governments of Canada and Ontario will each pay one third of the 
cost, leaving about $820,000 to be raised privately. We are counting upon members of 
The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club to again respond generously (see centrefold insert). 
This is probably the opportunity of the decade to exercise our stewardship 
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responsibilities by preserving a precious resource for future generations. 

Should the purchase go through, and the outstanding questions about the Official Plan 
be settled, Ontario Parks will manage the entire property. This amounts to 7,550 acres 
considering the two large and the smaller purchases. At this point the Alfred Bog 
Committee may have fulfilled its purpose and morph into something like Friends of the 
Alfred Bog which would support Ontario Parks. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without giving special recognition and thanks to Don 
Cuddy, for his passion, leadership and technical expertise, Leo Durocher for his 
devotion and dedication to the cause, and The Nature Conservancy of Canada who 
made it all possible. 
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Prescription For a Healthy Jock 

Part 2: 

I. Community Awareness 

Charles Billington 

Rideau Valley Conservation Authority 

The recently released Jock River Watershed Management Plan identifies Community 
Awareness as one of the six top environmental issues. This issue has little to do with 
the physical condition of the Jock River watershed itself but with the interaction and 
the relationship between human beings and the natural watershed ecosystem. Do 
residents value a healthy environment in their daily lives? Is there open dialogue and 
cooperation between different sets of stakeholders? Is there a commitment to 
stewardship of the watershed across most “users” of the Jock including fishermen, 
farmers, business interests, municipalities, school groups and riparian landowners? 

It is important to address and improve these types of community awareness/ 
engagement questions. Besides managing the natural aging of the watershed system, 
watershed management is fundamentally about managing human behaviour and 
activities within the watershed to minimize adverse effects of our use of the 
environment. Human attitude towards the Jock watershed was one of the main themes 
recurring during the discussions leading to the watershed plan. It appeared in many 
disguises and many different forums. It was eventually called “People understanding 
the River.” 

This theme has to do with creating a sense of well-being, pride and comfort with the 
river as an important part of the local environment. We know from reports coming 
from other areas of Canada and the world, that creeks, streams and rivers are 
particularly susceptible to neglect through familiarity. We get so used to seeing the 
river every day that it loses some of its importance and value for us. The theme also 
talks about encouraging a “green” way of life. Again, we sometimes become inad¬ 
vertent contributors to degrading the river simply because we continue with actions and 
attitudes that were good enough for our fathers and grandfathers, so they are good 
enough for us, right? The fact is that we have learned a lot about how the environment 
works and how important it is for the health of people since the old days. The 
watershed plan suggests that we need to encourage participation, cooperation and 
involvement of all members of the watershed in achieving a sustainable healthy 
watershed state. 

The idea is that people need a refresher on understanding and contact with the 
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environment. Flowing from that will be a renewed sense of respect for the watershed 
and all of the benefits it brings to residents and visitors. It is a lot easier to help people 
do the right thing on their property and in their daily actions when they understand the 
importance of those actions to the health of their family, their community and their 
watershed. 

In the short term, the watershed plan suggests many ways of increasing community 
awareness and concern for the Jock. The total amount of investment in this theme is 
estimated at about $235,000 over the first three years. 

The most obvious way to counter taking the Jock for granted is to give it some profile. 
The plan suggests (as the “Friends of the Jock River” and the Stittsville News have 
been saying for years) installing identification and interpretation signs at significant 
watershed features. The first step in taking care of something is giving it a name. We 
plan to identify the tributaries and the main stem of the Jock itself at primary viewing 
sites throughout the watershed. Interpretive signage will start the education process by 
explaining in plain English the environmental, social and economic functions of the 
river and the watershed. Further, the plan suggests that the Jock and its tributaries 
could be used much more as a local resource in schools in the basin. Geography, 
history, art, environmental management classes and physical education classes could 
all benefit. 

The community awareness initiative continues with promotion and support of the 
Friends of the Jock River as an effective vehicle for promoting and stimulating 
watershed education and action. Incentive programs for landowners should continue 
and community-based environmental action projects (through the Friends and 
colleagues) will be encouraged. In terms of public information, an update-report on 
the status of the Jock River watershed will be researched, prepared and distributed 
every three years. That report will measure the progress towards timely 
implementation of the plan as well as identifying any new trends or pressures on the 
watershed. Finally, the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority (RVCA) will be 
forming a Watershed Action Committee (composition and agenda is currently under 
discussion) to oversee the implementation of the recommendations in the plan and to 
monitor progress on behalf of all of the watershed partners. 


II. Surface Water Quantity 

If there is one issue in the Jock watershed that everyone is familiar with, it’s water 
quantity. There is high water, there is low water and not enough of in between. The 
Jock is a small river that experiences high spring flows and floods and then slows 
down to a trickle by late summer. The Annual Jock River Canoe Race has to be timed 
to hit the peak flow just right so as not to cause too much damage to boats and racers. 
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Once the freshet is passed, the river quickly becomes unnavigable for the rest of the 
year. There are certain pools and short stretches where canoes can be launched but no 
continuous water travel is possible (except in Reach 2). 

This situation is not new as we hear in this 1832 poem from Hamnett Pinhey: 

The Jock that stands one-half the year with slime overgrown. 

And runs the other half all o’er the town.” 

One of the objectives of the Jock River Watershed Management Plan is to work toward 
manageable, sustainable water levels. Some of the water quantity difficulties pointed 
out in the report include: lots of beaver activity in the upper watershed which can have 
a dramatic effect on local water levels; very wide flood plains (up to two km wide) on 
flat topography with no defined river valley; several water control structures which 
play no significant role in overall Jock River watershed management but which may 
have local significance; the unknown role of water levels on groundwater tables, 
recharge zones and river base flow; the essential lack of riparian vegetation and 
wetlands in the lower two reaches of the Jock and its tributaries; a lack of consistent, 
reliable stream flow data; and the unknown factor of cumulative water taking (by 
permit and otherwise) on the watershed health. 

The key element of the plan in terms of w ater quantity is the development of a water 
budget as the basis for informed water management decisions to follow. In order to do 
the water budget analysis, there needs to be more streamflow gauges and water level 
recordings to understand how the watershed works from season to season. Where and 
when does the water come? Where is it stored in the watershed? How much runs off? 
How much water can be expected in a major flood? What is the relationship between 
groundwater recharge and stream runoff? These are the questions to be answered by a 
water budget. This project, along with the accompanying flood risk mapping and the 
installation of new streamflow gauges, is expected to cost about $807,000. One new 
streamflow gauge is being installed (as you read this) at the Franktown Road bridge on 
the Riverbend Golf Course, thanks to the successful fundraising efforts of the Friends 
of the Jock River. Associated with the water budget will be a review of the water 
taking permit process and the development of a means to track cumulative impacts on 
a watershed by watershed basis. 

Three associated water quantity projects identified in the Jock River Watershed 
Management Plan include public education, water control structure review, and 
planning and development control. Public education efforts will concentrate on the 
water cycle and the Jock River water budget. Decisions will be made on the future of 
the Ashton Dam, Richmond Weir and Heart’s Desire Weir in consultation with the 
local communities. All new land use and development proposals will be assessed for 
impact on groundwater recharge and elevation of groundwater tables. Most of these 
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Map 1. Reach 2 


















actions will be handled in the normal workload of RVCA, Ministry of the Environment 
and the municipalities, with few additional new resources needed. A total of $7,500 is 
suggested for the weir feasibility study. 

The basic cycle of high spring water and low summer flows will likely continue or even 
become more extreme in the coming years as climate change starts to exert its 
influence in eastern Ontario. Having a better understanding of how the watershed 
works in terms of water flow, storage and interchange between surface and 
groundwater will be crucial to making future water management or allocation 
decisions. 

The map shows the recommended actions from the Jock River Water Management 
Plan in the predominantly agricultural Reach Two of the river - west from the 
Highway 416 bridge through Richmond to the outlet of the Richmond Fen Wetland 
including the tributaries Monaghan Drain, Flowing Creek and Leamy Creek. 


III. Groundwater Quality and Quantity 

Groundwater is like the GIC in your investment portfolio: safe, solid, something you 
can count on through good times and bad, and to be there when you need it. The 
groundwater in the Jock watershed is the life blood of the basin. It is the major source 
of potable water for the residents. The majority of wells are drilled into bedrock 
aquifers located between 15 and 30 metres below ground. Groundwater quality is 
generally very good although the water is hard in many places. The only known 
groundwater quality impairment is a leachate problem in Beckwith Township which 
the municipal and Ministry of Environment officials are investigating. 

No widespread groundwater quantity problems appear to exist although droughts such 
as in the summer of 2001 may cause fiiture problems particularly in the heavily-welled 
Richmond and Munster areas. And once the snowmelt and volatile freshet of spring 
rains has sped through, steady old groundwater picks up the slack and becomes the 
main contributor to streamflow in the late summer period. Groundwater appears to 
play a significant role in maintaining the health of the aquatic ecosystem during low 
flow conditions. Overall, it is estimated that groundwater contributes 8-10% of the 
total runoff in the valley. 

Groundwater flow is northeasterly following the bedrock topography. Groundwater 
flow appears to cross the watershed boundary (which is based on surface topography) 
and therefore, any consideration of Jock groundwater will be influenced by adjacent 
surface watersheds. In general, the upper portion of the watershed is a recharge area 
(where the flow of surface water or groundwater from an adjacent watershed is directed 
into the Jock groundwater zone) and the lower portion is a discharge area (where the 
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flow of water from the saturated groundwater zone is directed to the surface). The 
wetlands of the upper Jock watershed likely provide important aquifer storage but their 
specific function remains to be confirmed with field data. 

What is needed is more specific information on groundwater risks. The Jock River 
Watershed Management Plan recommends five major projects to protect the health of 
the Jock groundwater for the future: 

1. Continue research to quantify surface water/groundwater flux. 

2. Do groundwater risk mapping to identify real and potential threats to 

groundwater quantity and quality. 

3. Devise a strategy to alleviate chemical leaching in Beckwith (the only 

known groundwater quality impairment situation in the watershed). 

4. Start base flow monitoring on the Jock and its tributaries. 

5. Establish a groundwater sensitivity information program for watershed 

residents (best management practices, well sampling, septic 
maintenance). 

These five groundwater protection priorities will require an investment of about 
$222,000. A number of additional actions were recommended including personal and 
family stewardship practices on private land, planning and development control 
actions including reviewing the hydrogeological implications of all new land use and 
development proposals, preparing an aquifer management strategy, and reviewing the 
water taking permit process with an eye to accounting for cumulative effects on a 
watershed basis. These additional recommendations require no new money and can be 
accomplished within the existing and future budgets of the municipalities, the RVCA, 
Ministry of the Environment, Friends of the Jock River and the Rideau River 
Roundtable. 

Some of the recommended work is already underway with the City of Ottawa preparing 
a subwatershed plan on Flowing Creek and a consortium of municipalities and 
agencies undertaking a Regional Groundwater Study for the Rideau Valley, Mississippi 
Valley and Renfrew County. The rest of the recommended priority actions will be 
discussed at environmental meetings in 2002 and slotted into three-year action plans as 
budgets, lead partners and timing are sorted out. 

The entire Jock River Watershed Management Plan can be read or downloaded from 
the RVCA website at www.rideauvalley.on.ca. 
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Sightings of Eastern Tailed Blue 
and Common Buckeye 

Linda Jecrys 

During the summer of 2001,1 was fortunate enough to see two species of Lepidoptera 
designated rare in the Ottawa District (a circle of 50 km radius centred on the Peace 
Tower). The species were Eastern Tailed Blue ( Everes comyntas), seen on five 
occasions (probably three individuals) at two separate locations; and Common Buckeye 
(Junonia coenia), seen once on the same day, and in the same meadow, as an Eastern 
Tailed Blue. 

I netted both species. In each case, I transferred the butterfly to a large clear plastic 
bag and returned to my car. The air-conditioning system was used to cool the butterfly 
to a torpor enabling close observation of diagnostic field marks. After a lengthy 
comparison with the Peterson Field Guide to Eastern Butterflies (and other materials), 
use of a hand lens and note-taking, I returned each butterfly to its previous location. I 
waited until the individual warmed up and took flight. 

Eastern Tailed Blue 

Eastern Tailed Blue is a small butterfly. Authorities give the size (wing-tip to wing- 
tip) as ranging from 5/8 to 1 1/8" (16-29 mm). The sexes are dimorphic. Adult males 
are predominantly iridescent blue above with black wing margins. Females are 
purplish-brown above in summer but may have some blue at the wing base in spring. 
The undersides of the wings in both sexes are pale grey-white with a row of small 
black spots on the forewing and scattered black spots on the hindwing. There is a 
marginal row of grey streaks round both wing edges. There are two black spots inside 
orange spots on the outer margin of the hindwing, near the thin hair-like tail. The 
food plants are clovers. 

Location 1 

The first location for the Eastern Tailed Blue was at Twin Elm, near Richmond, 
Ontario (Lat. 45°12' N; Long. 75°49' W). The butterflies were found at roadside and 
in a wet meadow which floods in spring, but was parched, sandy and dry by late 
summer. It had become an open, sunny, weedy environment. The meadow was 
bordered by the roadside and a woodlot. 

August 22 

On a hot, sunny afternoon with intermittent cloud, I netted an adult male Eastern 
Tailed Blue at roadside near a sandy spot used as a puddling place by Clouded 
Sulphurs. I cooled the Blue down for positive identification. The upperside was a deep 
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iridescent blue with dark wing margins. The intensity of the colour probably indicated 
that it had recently emerged. The butterfly was in good condition with all field marks 
clear, including the two orange spots which were visible on both the topside and 
underside. 

August 24 

I glimpsed an adult male Eastern Tailed Blue threading through the comer of the 
meadow, a few yards from the roadside near the woodlot. From location, wing colour 
and the likely appearance of single specimens, I believe it to have been the August 22 
individual. I did not pursue it as I spotted the Common Buckeye and began work on 
this species. 

August 28 

I netted an adult male Eastern Tailed Blue (probably the same individual) in the 
woodlot comer of the wet meadow. I rechecked the field marks in detail, particularly 
the pattern of dots on the underside of the wings and the two black dots inside the 
orange spots. One black dot was decidedly more prominent than the second. Wing-tip 
to wing-tip measured 6/8" (19 mm). It was a cool overcast day. I found the butterfly 
about 4:00 p.m., shortly after the rain had stopped. 

Location 2 

The second location for Eastern Tailed Blue was off Eagleson Road near Richmond 
(45°1 l'N; 75°49'W), 2.5 kilometres from the first location. The two following 
sightings were made in a large alfalfa field. 

August 29 

I had a clear, but brief glimpse of a male Eastern Tailed Blue basking with spread 
wings on the perimeter of a large alfalfa field (recently cut). The Blue's coloration was 
precisely that in Butterflies and Moths: lighter and more blue-pink than the individual 
at Twin Elm. The butterfly was in good condition. It was a cool to warm afternoon; 
sunny with cloudy periods. 

September 29 

I netted a female Eastern Tailed Blue in the same area of the alfalfa field as the male 
on August 29. She was a particularly attractive butterfly with a black and white face, 
white legs, and silver antennal segments and with black antennal clubs. Both hair-like 
tails were perfectly shaped and intact. When I returned her to the alfalfa field, she 
spread her wings and appeared browner in the full sun than the purplish-black colour 
seen under lower light conditions. She matched the Peterson Field Guide illustration 
when out of the sun. Her presence at this time indicated that she was the next 
generation at this location, after that of August 29. This is only the third time two 
generations of Eastern Tailed Blue have been recorded in the Ottawa area. 

Common Buckeye 

Common Buckeye is a large brightly colored butterfly with spectacular eyespots. 
Authorities give the size range as 1 7/16 - 2 11/16" (37 - 68 mm). On the upper 
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surface of the forewing is a subapical white bar, some of which is inside the large 
prominent eyespot. On the hindwing, the uppermost of two large eyespots has a 
magenta-orange crescent. The hindwing is tan-brown or rose-red. Sexes are the same. 
The food plants locally are Toad Flax, Plantain and Gerardia. 

Location 1 

Same as Location 1 for the Eastern Tailed Blue (45° 1274; 75°49'W). As indicated 
above, the wet meadow was parched, sandy and dry in August and matched Opler’s 
habitat description for this species: "open, sunny situations—open fields...roadsides..." 

August 24 

On a very warm, sunny afternoon I netted one Common Buckeye which was basking in 
full sunlight with spread wings on a weed stalk. Earlier, I had seen it towering with 
what I believe was a second Buckeye. After cooling the captured butterfly, I observed 
its field marks (very obvious!) and measured it at 2 '/*" (57 mm). The colour around 
the large eye-spot on the upperside was orangey, rather than magenta. The underside 
of the hindwing had its two bright eye-spots on a tan-brown background. 

Status of Eastern Tailed Blue and Common Buckeye in the Ottawa area 

In a personal communication, Ross Layberry kindly provided the following 
information on the status of the butterflies under discussion. 

The Eastern Tailed Blue is common in southern Ontario and regularly migrates north. 
It has been recorded at about 20 locations near Ottawa, often by just single specimens. 
Twice, once near Luskville and once near Cobden, there were two generations at the 
same location, indicating that enough individuals had arrived to breed. However, since 
there are no records of the Blue being taken at the same spot in a following year, it is 
believed that it can not successfully overwinter here. 

The Common Buckeye overwinters in the southern US, reaching southern Ontario 
most years, and Ottawa about five times in the last 40 years. Only once, in 1981, did 
Buckeye arrive early enough, and in sufficient numbers, to make a temporary colony, 
with two or three generations seen near South March. 
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the white fringed orchid 
a provincially rare species, found in Alfred Bog 
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Buckeye and Blue 

Linda Jeays 

It's magic in the meadow this hot afternoon 
so that you ignore one rare butterfly for another 
and there is no need for heaven to exist 
because it would be like this, 
heat playing on your brown arms and a canvas hat 
shading your eyes from the sun's full glare. 

And all the things you lost along the way 
to aching joints and old age, you find again 
in the fits and starts of butterflies. 

Here is your joy as monarchs become jewels 
in a crown of royal purple asters, and viceroys 
tower above the goldenrod. Here you find your soul 
each time slow summer clouds clear the face of the sun 
and crowds of sulphur wings lift to chase the moment. 

In this meadow, bordered by aspens and cattail thickets 
you find your intellect intact as ringlet, skipper 
and enigmatic crescent demand new discoveries. 

Feed your memory now with the shimmer of rare blues 
and rest your imagination on these peacock eyes 
which startle from spread wings on wildflower stems. 
And if (because you stay too long, letting go of hours) 
your head aches, your mouth is dry, insects sting 
and every limb pulses with the throb of surrender, 
look up and be reluctant to leave, because the hawk 
drifts buoyant beyond the clovers and gerardia 
reminding you of the predatory flight of time. 
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The Historical and Present Status 
of Mickel’s Woodfern in Ottawa 


Daniel F. Brunton 


In a recent article Bill Cody noted that a hybrid of the locally rare Goldie’s Fern 
(Dryopteris goldiana (Hook.) Gray) was described, in part, from an 1890 collection “at 
Ottawa” by William Scott (Cody 2002). As is often the case with hybrids, for many 
years the specimen had been mistaken for one of its parents. In the paper naming 
Mickel’s Woodfern (D. *mickelii Peck), it is also noted that this attractive hybrid 
between Goldie’s Fern and Clinton’s Fern (D. clintoniana (Eat.) Dow.) grows to a 
large size and persists well in cultivation (Peck 2001). Vegetative reproduction of such 
plants can subsequently lead to the development of large clone populations. That 
appears to have been the case with D. *mickelii in Ottawa. And it also appears that 
the precise location of the Scott population can be identified. First though, a review of 
the local status of the parents is in order to put all this into context. 

Goldie’s Fern is a southern species of calcareous substrate found locally in low, rich 
deciduous forest across the northeastern United States (Carlson and Wagner 1982). It 
was considered to be rare in Canada until recent years but is now recognized to be 
distributed in a significant number of rich hardwood forest sites across southern 
Ontario (Britton and Soper 1966; Cody and Britton 1989). It is still considered 
provincially rare in Quebec and New Brunswick. Goldie’s fern is “regionally 
significant” in Ottawa, being known from seven populations in the city (former Region 
of Ottawa - Carleton) both east and west of the Rideau River (Brunton 1998). It 
typically occurs here in low hardwoods over clay substrate. The largest of these 
populations consists of hundreds of plants in a Black Maple ( Acer nigrum) woodlot 
close to Highway 17 at the hamlet of Antrim, West Carleton. 

Clinton’s Fern also prefers calcareous substrates but is seemingly less dependent on 
that condition than Goldie’s Fern. It occurs in low coniferous and mixed forests as 
well as rich hardwoods in the Ottawa area. Its total range extends eastward from Lake 
Michigan through the lower Great Lakes and across New England (Carlson and 
Wagner 1982). Clinton’s Fern is typically also a large plant, its long, narrow fronds 
typically standing taller (sometimes over waist high) and straighter than those of 
Goldie’s Fern. Though once considered significant in the Ottawa District (Gillett and 
White 1978) and still considered provincially rare in Quebec, it is now known from 
more than two dozen sites in Ottawa and is considered “uncommon” here. 
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Identification of hybrid woodferns in general and this hybrid in particular can be 
challenging since, by definition, they combine the features of two closely allied species. 
Mickel’s Woodfem has no diagnostic, naked-eye features (Figure 1). The appearance 
of the spores of sterile hybrids is very helpful, however, as they are irregular in size 
and shape, but large-scale features which might inspire a field botanist to check out 
this subtle characteristic are less clear cut. The colour pattern on the scales which 
cover the lower portion of the rachis (frond stem) of both young and old plants is also 
quite helpful. These scales are plain tan coloured with a chestnut blotch in the lower 
half in Diyopteris *mickelii, intermediate between the uniformly or mostly pale tan 
coloured for D. clintoniana and completely or mostly dark chestnut coloured of D. 
goldiana). 



Figure 1. Mickel's Woodfern growing in cultivation with its parents. (Ottawa, May 
1994). ® = Dryopteris xmickelii; 1= D. goldiana; 2 = D. clintoniana. 
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In any event, we now know that the original specimen of Mickel’s Woodfem “in woods 
at Ottawa” obtained in August 1890 by William Scott was collected in a mixed 
Goldie’s Fern and Clinton’s Fern stand at Beechwood Cemetery, south of Rockcliffe 
Park. Beechwood was a prime local botanical collecting site in the late 19 th and early 
20 th centuries (Reddoch 1979). William Scott, a prominent teacher at the Ottawa 
Normal School (teacher’s college) was the Botany leader for the Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists at the time, but left the city in 1893 to take up duties as the Principal of the 
Toronto Normal School (Whyte et al., 1894). His botanical activities in that area were 
at least as important as his contributions here .... but that’s another story. Scott was 
introduced to the Beechwood Cemetery population through his OFNC activities and 
through his work with other prominent Ottawa area botanists such as James Fletcher. 

It was the latter who first collected Goldie’s Fern at Beechwood Cemetery in 1882 
(Macoun 1890). Fletcher’s population remained the only locally known record for 
Goldie’s Fern in what is now Ottawa (Cody 1956) until Clarrie Frankton’s discovery of 
a population in the South March Highlands, Kanata in the 1960s. 

Fletcher’s Beechwood Cemetery population of Goldie’s Fern was rediscovered in 
October 1986 during a search for populations of a number of rare species reported 
there during the 19 th century. Eighteen plants were found in clay soil in low 
hardwoods along the southern side of Hemlock Avenue, with a small population of 
Clinton’s Fern noted about 30 m away. Voucher specimens were obtained to document 
the rediscovery. Pteridologist (fern specialist) Dr. Donald Britton at the University of 
Guelph was asked to review the material and recognized one of these {D. F. Brunton 
7,183) to represent the then undescribed hybrid, Dryoptertis clintoniana x goldiana. A 
subsequent search identified two hybrid plants. A small cutting was taken into 
cultivation and developed into a magnificent, greater than waist-high plant which 
subsequently multiplied into a cluster of distinct individuals. While it is doing well in 
cultivation the future of the wild Beechwood population is less certain. Who knows 
what will happen to this rare and historically interesting hybrid population in the face 
of various development proposals in recent years for that area of prime, privately 
owned land. 

Although Clinton’s Fern grows close to most, if not all Goldie’s Fern stands in Ottawa, 
hybrids do not automatically occur. Spinulose Woodfem (Dryopteris carthusiana) is 
found in or near all Goldie’s Fern stands, for example, but their hybrid Correll’s 
Woodfem (Dryopteris *correllii) has been found only once and that was in Vermont 
almost 70 years ago (Wagner and Gilman 2001). Nonetheless, two other populations 
of Mickel’s Woodfem are now known from Ottawa (Figure 2). A specimen (D. F. 
Brunton, M. Runtz & P. A. Keddy 659) was obtained in 1972 from a large Goldie’s 
Fem stand at the Antrim Black Maple ANSI (a remarkable woodland along Cody 
Creek close to the Mississippi River in West Carleton) and was recently recognized to 
represent this hybrid. A third record (a single plant) was obtained in October 1991 in 
one of the remaining Goldie’s Fem stands in Kanata’s South March Highlands (D.F. 
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Brunton & C. Frankton 11,020). 

So it seems that Mickel’s Woodfem is a well established and apparently persistent 
element of our flora. And William Scott’s original plant lives on through its vegetative 
clones, well over a century after he first documented the record. Let us hope that with 
enlightened development planning and a bit of care, this scientifically interesting and 
visually attractive fern population will endure for centuries to come as well. 



Figure 2. Distribution of Goldie's Fern (Dryopteris goldiana) and Mickel's Fern (D. 
xmickelii) in Ottawa 9 = Goldie s Fern Site; O = Site with Goldie's Fern and 
Mickel’s Fern. 
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Planting the Urban Landscape: 
Selected Trees and Shrubs for 

Birds 


Christine Hanrahan 


Whether you are interested in 
gardening to attract birds on 
your own property, or are 
involved with community 
projects helping to create habitat 
for wildlife, choosing the right 
planting material is important. 
Native plants are always to be 
preferred over non-native but 
unfortunately, it is still difficult 
to find a nursery that stocks 
more than a few indigenous 
species. 


Perhaps if we keep asking our local garden centres to carry native plants, one day the 
message will get through. To help speed this along, check out the Yellow Pages and 
tell the nurseries listed you want native plants. In the meantime, we buy such plants 
where and when we can. One way of obtaining native trees and shrubs is to rescue 
them from development sites. For various reasons this doesn’t always work, but it is 
something I strongly advocate trying although always with the developer’s permission. 

Compilations of trees and shrubs for attracting wildlife usually suggest cultivated and 
exotic species along with native ones. They often also include varieties which will not 
grow in this area. The following list presents local, native species which provide food, 
cover and nest sites for birds, and would be useful in an uiban/subuiban setting. Rural 
landowners would find their choices even greater. 



Staghorn Sumac Photo by Jim Robertson 
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Key considerations: 

Think native. While exotic ornamentals are widely planted and can attract wildlife, 
native species do a better job in the long run. By planting non-native species we 
always run the risk of these aliens escaping to surrounding habitats and out-competing 
native species. Common Buckthorn (Rhamnus frangula). Glossy Buckthorn (R. 
cathartica), and Tartarian Honeysuckle {Lonicera tartarica) have been widely planted 
in gardens, and are particularly invasive. They now frequently form the dominant 
shrub communities in many local natural areas. In some urban woodlots native 
maples have been almost replaced by Norway Maple, which produces abundant and 
fast-growing seedlings. Other common invaders from our gardens include Black 
Locust ( Robinia pseudoacacia), Japanese Knotweed ( Polygonum cuspidatum), Chinese 
or Siberian Elm ( Ulmus pumila) and Barberry (Berberis vulgaris ). 

Think thickets Clusters of trees and shrubs provide better wildlife habitat; even small 
thickets of 3-5 trees underplanted with 3-6 shrubs is better than single trees spaced far 
apart. Variety is good. Different species provide different roosting and nesting 
habitats and also supply a greater variety of food, either directly by their fruits or 
indirectly by attracting a richer cocktail of insects. Thickets of single species are not as 
attractive as those of mixed species. 

Think hedgerows. Hedgerows, planted with the right mix of shrubs and trees can 
provide food, cover, nesting sites, and a corridor for safe passage from one habitat to 
another (Hanrahan 1999). Many species of birds thrive in “edge” habitats, taking 
advantage of both types of plant communities. Hedgerows are in effect long strips of 
edge habitat. 

Think snags. Where it is safe to do so, leaving standing dead trees (snags or wildlife 
trees) is one sure way to attract a variety of birds which both feed and nest in them 
(Hanrahan 1994). 

Think dual purpose. Trees and shrubs which offer both food and cover (for roosting 
and nesting) are the best value for you and the birds you want to attract. 

Think site conditions. You need to know the conditions of your garden. Is it well- 
drained? Is it very dry or very damp? Sunny or shady? Is there room for several big 
trees or will there be potential problems? Subuiban gardeners can often get away with 
planting more and bigger trees than urban dwellers, but this is not a hard and fast rule. 
All these considerations influence the types of species you can successfully plant. 
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Trees versus Shrubs 

Shrubs are often described as having multiple stems while trees have one. However, 
the line blurs and many woody plants we think of as shrubs are in fact small trees. In 
some cases they may be better suited for city planting given their relatively small size. 

Wildlife attracted . I have listed only those species of birds which are likely to be 
found in urban settings, either because they breed there or are found during migration. 
Thus birds such as Ruffed Grouse which feed on the buds of many trees but rarely enter 
urban areas, are not included. I have not included mammals. In our urbanscape we 
can take it for granted that squirrels (Gray and Red) will be attracted to many of the 
same trees that birds are. Cottontail rabbits are becoming increasingly common in 
many residential areas of Ottawa and of course we have Skunks and Raccoons, and 
various other and, sometimes, surprising four-legged neighbours. 

Tree and Shrub Species List 

I have noted whether it is seeds, nuts, sap or fruit that primarily attracts birds. An 
asterisk (*) next to a bird species indicates the tree/shrub is especially important as a 
food source. The list has been divided into species which grow best in sun and those 
that can tolerate shade to partial shade. Soil conditions and average height are also 
given. Some species can tolerate both dry and moist sites and this is also noted with 
the preferred conditions given first. 


Soil: W = wet, M = moist, D = dry 


FULL TO PART SUN 

Alder, Speckled (Alnus incana, ssp. rugosa) [M,W] SEEDS 
Shrub or small tree to 8 m. 

Common Redpoll P* ne Siskin 

American Goldfinch 

Birch, Paper (Betula papyrifera) [M, D] SEEDS 
Short-lived trees to 25 m. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (sap) Fox Sparrow* 

Black-capped Chickadee Common Redpoll* 

American Tree Sparrow Pi ne Siskin* 
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Elder, Common or Canadian ( Sambucus canadensis) [M,D] FRUIT 
Height to 3 m. Good nest tree. 

Eastern Kingbird American Robin 

Eastern Phoebe Gray Catbird 

Swainson’s Thrush 

Elm, American ( Ulmus americana) [W,M] SEEDS 

Height to 35 m. Less important than many trees for wildlife, but still provide a food 
source. Tolerates some shade but best in hill sun. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (sap) American Goldfinch 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak House Sparrow 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Purple Finch* 

Hackberry ( Celtis occidentals) [W,M,D] FRUIT 

Height to 15 m. A good winter food source for many birds as long as the fruit remains. 
Tolerates some shade, but best in sunny locations. 

American Robin** (if overwintering) American Crow 

Cedar Waxwing* Eastern Bluebird 

Evening Grosbeak* Gray Catbird 

Eastern Phoebe Northern Cardinal 


Hawthorns ( Crataegus spp.) [D,M] FRUIT 

Height to 12 m. Best planted in thickets of more than 3. Provide good nesting and 
roosting sites. 

Used in winter by: In late summer by: 

Cedar Waxwing** American Robin 

Pine Grosbeak Fox Sparrow 

Maple, Red ( Acer rubrum) [M,D] SEEDS, BUDS, FLOWERS 
Height to 25 m. Good nest tree. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (sap) Pine Grosbeak 

Red-breasted Nuthatch Evening Grosbeak 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


Oak, Bur ( Quercus macrocarpa) [M,D] ACORNS 

Height to 15 m. Can tolerate some shade. Food, cover, nesting material. 

Oak, Red (Q. rubra) P] ACORNS 
Height to 25 m. 

A large number of birds are known to utilize oaks to a greater or lesser extent. The 
following are species for which the acorns are very important: 

Blue Jay Brown Thrasher 

White-breasted Nuthatch Common Grackle 
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Pine, Jack ( Pinus banksiana) [D] SEEDS 
Height to 20 m. 

Pine, White (P. strobus) [D, M] SEEDS 
Height to 30 m. 

All pines provide valuable food for many species of wildlife. 

Mourning Dove* (also nests in pines) Dark-eyed Junco 

Northern Flicker House Finch 

Black-capped Chickadee* White-winged Crossbill* 

Red-breasted Nuthatch* Pine Siskin 

White-breasted Nuthatch* American Goldfinch 

Brown Creeper* Evening Grosbeak* 

Brown Thrasher 

Serviceberry, Downy (Amelanchier arborea) [D] FRUIT 

Height to 12 m. Shrub or small tree. Particularly important for its early summer 

fruiting. 

American Crow Brown Thrasher 

Black-capped Chickadee Scarlet Tanager 

American Robin Northern Cardinal 

Eastern Bluebird Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

Hermit Thrush Baltimore Oriole 

Gray Catbird 


Sumac, Staghorn (Rhus typhina) [M, D] FRUIT 

Height to 6 m. Thicket forming shrub. Important winter sustenance. Not good for 
small gardens. 

Common Crow Gray Catbird 

Black-capped Chickadee Brown Thrasher 

American Robin European Starling 

Hermit Thrush Northern Cardinal 


Viburnums, FRUIT. 

Emergency food supply in winter when other fruit has vanished; very good for cover 
and nesting sites. 

High-bush Cranberry ( Viburnum trilobum) [M, W] 

Height 1-4 m. Tolerates some shade. 

Nannyberry (V lentago) [W, M] 

Height to 12 m. Shrub or small tree. 

Brown Thrasher Evening Grosbeak 

Cedar Waxwing 
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Wild Cherries, FRUIT 

Choke Cherry ( Prunus virginiana) [M, D] 

2-3 m (oce. to 12 m). Will tolerate some shade. 

Pin Cherry (P. pensylvanica) [D, M] 

Height to 12 m. Also known as Bird Cherry - an indication of its attractiveness to 
birds. 

Black Cherry (P. serotina) [D, M] 

Height to 22 m. The following list shows only some of the many bird species which use 
the Prunus complex as a food source. 


Eastern Kingbird 
Blue Jay 
American Crow 
American Robin* 
Gray Catbird 
Brown Thrasher* 


European Starling 
Cedar Waxwing* 
Northern Cardinal 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak* 
Baltimore Oriole 
Evening Grosbeak* 


SHADE TO PART SHADE 


Beech, (Fagus grandifolia) [M] NUTS 
Height to 25 m. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (sap) 

Blue Jay* 

Black-capped Chickadee 
White-breasted Nuthatch 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Common Grackle 
Purple Finch (buds) 


Cedar, Eastern White ( Thuja occidentalis) [M, D] BUDS, SEEDS 
Height to 15 m. Will also grow in sun. Most important for cover and nesting. 
Common Redpoll Pine Siskin 


Dogwood, Pagoda (Alternate Leaf Dogwood) ( Cornus alternifolia) [M, D] FRUIT 
Tree or shrub up to 12 m. 

Dogwood, Red Osier (C. stolonifera) [M] FRUIT 
A 1-3 m shrub. 

Dogwoods provide cover and nesting sites; fruit ripens in late summer. Ninety species 
of birds have been recorded using C. stolonifera as a food source. Some of these 
species are listed below: 


Eastern Kingbird* 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Eastern Bluebird 
Hermit Thrush 
Wood Thrush* 


Gray Catbird 
American Robin* 
Cedar Waxwing 
Northern Cardinal 
Evening Grosbeak* 
Pine Grosbeak* 
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Hazelnut ( Corylus comuta) [M, D] NUTS 

Height 3-4 m. Less attractive to birds and more so to mammals such as chipmunks 
and red squirrels, but makes a good nest shrub. 


Maple, Sugar (A. saccharum ) [M] SEEDS, BUDS, FLOWERS 
Height to 35 m. Provides good nesting sites. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (sap) Pine Grosbeak 

Red-breasted Nuthatch Evening Grosbeak 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


Red-berried Elder ( Sambucus pubens ) [D] FRUIT 
Height to 4 m. 

Eastern Kingbird American Robin 

Eastern Phoebe Gray Catbird 

Swainson’s Thrush 



Elderberry by Jim Robertson 


Viburnums FRUIT 

Downy Arrow-wood ( Viburnum rafinesquianum) [D] 

Height to 1.5 m. 

Hobble-bush (V. alnifolium) [M] 

Height to 2 m. Good nest site. 

Hermit Thrush Cedar Waxwing 

American Robin Northern Cardinal 

Brown Thrasher Evening Grosbeak 
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Annual Ottawa / Gatineau Mid-Fall 

Bird Count 


Chris Lewis 

The Fall bird Count will take place from 3:00 p.m. Saturday October 19 until 3:00 p.m. 
Sunday October 20. This count covers the entire Ottawa / Gatineau birding area (a 50 
km radius from the Peace Tower), but is meant to be a fun event. Anyone who is 
interested is encouraged to get involved, for any length of time during this 24 hour 
period. You do not have to be out all day and night, but you do have a great post count 
compilation and dinner to look forward to on Sunday evening (free of charge to all 
participants). 

More details will be provided in the next issue of T&L, but in the meantime those 
interested in counting on the Ontario side may contact Eve Ticknor at 737-7551 (e- 
mail sandbird@magma.com), or Daniel St-Hilaire at 776-0860 for the Quebec side. 
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Late Winter - Early Spring Bird 

Sightings 

1 February - 20 May 2002 

Chris Lewis 


The winter that almost wasn't turned into the spring that almost wasn't. A very mild 
February proved beneficial for local "winter listers," several of whom came close to or 
even exceeded the 100 species mark by 28 February. But spring was stalled over and 
over again when the Ottawa-Gatineau area was hit with below-normal temperatures 
and a couple of late snowstorms. Aside from a bizarre heat wave with temperatures 
sizzling above 30°C for three days in mid-April, weather conditions were generally 
cool and dismal and not ideal for bird migration. 

LOONS, GREBES & CORMORANTS 

Extremely high water levels on the Ottawa River (the highest since 1979) made river¬ 
watching difficult, as the birds were widely spread out, due to the rapid disappearance 
of the ice. A single Red-throated Loon was reported from Dick Bell Park on 13 
April. On the same day large numbers of both Horned and Red-necked Grebes were 
seen at Shirleys Bay; several grebes continued to be seen in this location until 7 May. 
Double-crested Cormorants began to appear on the Ottawa River and at Dow's Lake 
in mid-April. 

WATERFOWL 

Reports of Trumpeter Swans stirred some interest between 25 April and 4 May - a 
possible Trumpeter was reported from the Breckenridge area of Quebec as well as from 
the Embrun sewage lagoons. A Trumpeter Swan reintroduction program has been in 
effect in southern Ontario for several years, but this species is not yet "countable" in 
the 50 km radius. A 1“ - summer Tundra Swan was found at Embrun on 5 May and 
was still there on the 18"’. 

Aside from huge flocks of Canada Geese, whose numbers seem to be increasing each 
year, the number and diversity of waterfowl was relatively low. Significant flooding 
did not occur in the Bearbrook area nor the Cobb Lake Creek floodplain east of 
Bourget. However, a pair of rare Greater White-fronted Geese was found among the 
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Canada's near Bourget on 6 April, and Snow Geese were found near Riceville and 
Bourget from 6-10 April in numbers up to 4000. Another (perhaps the same?) flock 
of 2000 - 3500 lingered south of Alfred from 27 April until 5 May, with approximately 
900 still present on the 18 th , an unprecedented number for this date in the Ottawa area. 

Ducks of note included the overwintering female Harlequin Duck on the Rideau River 
at Strathcona Park (last reported on 30 March) and a male Barrow's Goldeneye in the 
same location until at least 6 April. Very sparse reports of sea-ducks included single 
male Surf Scoters at the Winchester and Chesterville sewage lagoons and a single 
female of the same species on the Ottawa River off Innis Point on 7 May. A pair of 
Canvasbacks was on the river at Petrie Island on 30 March, and pairs of Redheads 
were seen at Shirleys Bay and the Alfred Lagoons in April and May, as well as in a 
large pond south of the Trail Road Landfill. Ruddy Ducks had returned to both Alfred 
and Embrun by late April. 

RAPTORS 

The most exciting raptor of the season was OTTAWA'S BLACK VULTURE, 

spotted by Langis Sirois, flying over the Mer Bleue parking lot on 27 April. It is 
almost exactly one year to the date of last year's second record. By the time Langis was 
able to initiate a rare bird alert, the bird was probably in Cornwall or even farther east, 
assisted by strong west winds. Just as well for this southern vulture because the 
following day Ottawa was hit with more than 15 cm of snow. The first Turkey 
Vultures began to arrive in late March, and Ospreys, Northern Harriers, and other 
resident raptors returned on schedule. Good numbers of Rough-legged Hawks were 
seen, including 30 or more hunting in the Bourget area on one day (6 April). There 
were few reports of other migrant raptors, probably due to the lack of good hawk¬ 
watching weather. However, eagles again graced the skies over the Gatineau Hills and 
other areas; up to 6 Bald Eagles were seen over the Eardley escarpment in late 
February, and 4 were at Shirleys Bay on 14 April. An immature Golden Eagle was 
seen by many observers near Luskville on 23 and 24 February. Another immature 
Golden Eagle put on quite a show near Riceville on 6 April as it harassed the 
waterfowl in the fields, while the eagle itself was being chased by a Rough-legged 
Hawk. 

Another chapter in Ottawa's "urban Merlin story" opened in early April when several 
individuals and pairs were seen and were heard performing their energetic and 
vociferous courtship displays in a variety of locations (including Bayshore, Britannia, 
Carlingwood, the Central Experimental Farm, the Glebe, Alta Vista and Orleans). 
These small falcons have nested successfully in urban areas throughout Ottawa since at 
least 1997. The Peregrine Falcon pair, on the other hand, seemed strangely reluctant 
to nest this year after having spent the winter together in the city. Finally on 9 May a 
nest containing 3 eggs was confirmed on the ledge of the Crowne Plaza Hotel. 
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GALLINACEOUS BIRDS & RAULS 


The most accessible covey of Gray Partridges during the month of February was a 
flock of 14 birds in the business park at the east end of Colonnade Rd. These birds 
were very easy to approach, as long as birders remained in their cars. A somewhat 
different scenario occurred with Wild Turkeys along Fourth Line Rd. in Kanata where 
birders had to remain in their cars, as the Turkeys chased them down the road! 

American Coots were plentiful in the Alfred lagoons during the month of May as in 
previous years. Common Moorhens were present here again, but in smaller numbers. 
The first report of Sandhill Cranes this spring was on 1 April, and five were seen 
feeding in the fields west of Milton Road near Navan on several occasions until at least 
24 April. 

SHOREBIRDS 

As in most years, Killdeer were the first shorebirds to be reported, followed by 
American Woodcocks and Common Snipes. Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs, 
Spotted Sandpipers, Solitary Sandpipers, Least Sandpipers, Dunlin, and Wilson's 
Phalaropes began to appear at some of the eastern sewage lagoons in the last week of 
April and 1* week of May. Three unusually early Long-billed Dowitchers were 
reported from the Munster lagoons on 4 May, and on 20 May there were 11 Short¬ 
billed Dowitchers at the pond south of Trail Road. The year's first report of Upland 
Sandpipers came from the Campbell Road area between Ottawa and Smiths Falls on 2 
May. 

GULLS 

The mild winter encouraged exceptionally large numbers of Ring-billed and Great 
Black-backed Gulls to stay for the season. Both Iceland and Glaucous Gulls were 
frequently seen either on the Ottawa River or at the Trail Road Landfill ("the Dump") 
well into April. Lesser Black-backed Gulls may now be regularly over-wintering in 
Ottawa -- at least one adult was still at the Dump on 20 April, along with a rare 
surprise: a splendid adult LAUGHING GULL in breeding plumage. This bird, 
which probably ended up here as a result of the heat wave and south winds, was not 
seen again after the 20 fc The weather changed drastically over the next two days, 
including snow on 22 April, and this southern vagrant no doubt high-tailed it back 
south! Seventeen Bonaparte's Gulls were present in a flooded field near the Carp 
River bridge on 15 May. 

OWLS 

Between 28 February and 31 March, a few owling ventures in the Munster area were 
productive for Great Horned, Barred and Northern Saw-whet Owls. Two Saw- 
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whets were also found roosting in the cedars of the Clyde Avenue woods on 9 April, 
and a Long-eared Owl was found here on the 14 th . A Great Homed Owl reclaimed 
her nest in a wood-lot north off Wall Road near Navan, and at least one chick was 
observed in early April. Although a nest was either not found or not reported, another 
Great Homed was present in the Britannia woods for nearly two months near the 
southwest comer of Mud Lake. A few Snowy Owls were still present in February and 
March, with two birds being seen quite regularly in the Experimental Farm fields 
between Greenbank Road and Woodroffe Avenue. A late Snowy was found at Dick 
Bell Park on 13 April. On the Quebec side near Quyon, a Northern Hawk-Owl was 
very accommodating until it disappeared in the last week of February. 

WOODPECKERS 

Two Red-bellied Woodpeckers over-wintered, one each in Ontario and Quebec. The 
bird along Golden Line Road east of Carleton Place was not reported after 9 February, 
but the Qudbec bird was still coming to a feeder along Steel Rd. west of Luskville until 
at least 9 March. Similar to last year, "northern" woodpeckers were scarce, with only 
sporadic reports of a female Black-backed Woodpecker along the Jack Pine Trail 
until the 1“ week of March. A few hours' drive away, a spectacular western vagrant, a 
LEWIS' WOODPECKER, continued to impress birders with its loyalty to a feeding 
station in the small community of Wooler, north of Belleville. After it was first 
discovered in January, the bird was evidently still being seen in this location as late as 
the first week of May! 

PASSERINES 

During several evenings in mid-February flocks of up to 4000 American Crows were 
seen flying into roosts, especially in Alta Vista and Vincent Massey Park. Although 
nowhere near the hundreds of thousands reported from southern Ontario last year, 
these evening gatherings were quite a spectacle. As spring approached, the crows 
dispersed and went about their less conspicuous breeding activities. It will be 
interesting to see if, like Canada Geese, crows continue to increase in the 50 Km. At 
least one pair of Common Ravens bred successfully again this year. The pair at the 
Carlington Quarry was observed feeding a robust youngster on 18 April. 

A TUFTED TITMOUSE continued to visit a feeding station in Vars until 28 
February, and at least two of our over-wintering Carolina Wrens were still present 
and beginning to sing daily at the end of March; the last reports of both the Aylmer 
and Orleans birds were from the first week of April. Another Ottawa-Gatineau area 
rarity, a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, was seen on both 12 and 13 May along the bike path 
at the end of Vanier Road in the community of Deschenes. Bohemian Waxwings 
moved through in good numbers during the last week of March, with flocks of up to 
300 reported mainly from residential areas in Nepean. 
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Other songbirds began to arrive on schedule, in spite of the adverse weather. 

American Robins, Red-winged Blackbirds and other typical early spring species 
were well-established by early March, and the first Eastern Bluebirds were seen near 
Dunrobin and south of the International Airport on 17 March. By 20 May, four species 
of vireos (Blue-headed, Warbling, Philadelphia and Red-eyed) were reported from 
the Britannia Conservation Area, as well as 22 species of warblers including 
Tennessee, Nashville, Northern Parula, Yellow, Chestnut-sided, Magnolia, 
Blackpoll, Cape May, Black-throated Blue, Yellow-rumped, Black-throated 
Green, Blackburnian, Pine, Palm, Bay-breasted, Black-and-white, American 
Redstart, Ovenbird, Northern Waterthrush, Common Yellowthroat, Wilson's, and 
Canada. On both 12 and 18 May a BLUE-WINGED WARBLER was singing on 
the ridge along the railroad tracks off Huntmar Road in Kanata. This seems to have 
become a traditional site for finding this locally rare species in mid-May over the past 
three years, although no breeding evidence has yet been reported. 

A phenomenal number of Fox Sparrows moved through in mid April. Thirteen were 
reported in Britannia on 13 April, and at least 20 were singing in the Clyde Ave. 
woods the following day among countless Dark-eyed Juncos. Late-lingering Fox 
Sparrows included individuals in the Clyde woods on 1 May, and at Britannia on the 
6th. Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Baltimore Orioles and other familiar returnees were 
welcomed back to the parks and woodlands in early May as well. A species that also 
stayed late this spring was Rusty Blackbird, several of which were still singing in 
flooded woodlots on 20 May. 

Finches remained scarce throughout the period. Unlike last year, when White-winged 
Crossbills and Pine Siskins were nearly a dime-a-dozen, very few sightings were 
reported this year. The only report of Red Crossbills was of a transient flock of 14 
birds at the edge of the Larose Forest northeast of Limoges on 10 February. However, 
Common Redpolls were "common" until well into April, with a few Hoary Redpolls 
visiting feeders in various locations such as Vars and Cumberland in the east, and the 
Hilda Road feeders near Shirleys Bay in the west. 

The bird sightings mentioned in this article were derived from various sources 
including reports to the OFNC Bird Status Line as well as personal observations and 
communications. As always, many thanks to all who contributed their observations. 

To report bird sightings as well as listen to reports from the Ottawa-Gatineau area, call 
the Bird Status Line at (613) 860-9000. For more information about good local birding 
locations, as well as field trips, bird counts and other events organized by the OFNC, 
call (613) 722-3050 or visit the OFNC Website at http://www.achilles.net.ofnc/ 
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Notice: The Yenisey Meridian 

OFNC members have been invited to participate in a journey through the ecological 
zones of Central Siberia, within the framework of the Green Net of Russia project. The 
expedition is organized by the Ecological Travel Center, (an environmental NGO), and 
is offered to North American participants through InterUniversity Centre Canada 
private corporation dedicated to the development of academic programs for North 
American students in the successor states to the USSR. The leaders of this voyage are 
Dr. Boris Sheftel, Senior Scientist at the Severtsov Institute of Ecology and Evolution 
of the Russian Academy of Science, and Dr. Dolf Harmsen, Professor Emeritus at 
Queen’s University, who will both be giving lectures during the voyage. Other lectures 
and talks will be given by specialists from research institutes and nature reserves we 
will visit. 

The route runs along the great Siberian river Yenisey, from the tundra of the Taimir 
Peninsula to the deserts of Tuva. Several major ecological zones will be traversed, 
starting with the tundra, then southward through various stages of the taiga forest and 
temperate montane forests, to the steppes and deserts of Tuva. This will bring you to 
six of Russia’s most exquisite zapovedniks (nature reserves): Putoransky, 
Tsentralo-Sibirsky, Stolby, Chazy, Sayano Shushensky and Ubsunurskaya Kotlovina. 
The emphasis of the expedition/course is on the ecology and geography of various 
climatic and ecological zones, their untouched wild states, traditional land use as well 
as current and potential conflicts with industrialization. 

The total duration of the expedition/course is 30 days (12 August to 10 September 
2002). The cost is US $1980. A deposit of US $200 is required at the time of 
registration. The cost covers the airfares from Moscow to Norilsk, and back to 
Moscow from Kyzyl as well as all essential expenses for the duration of the course. 
Participants are responsible for their travel from their home base to Moscow and back. 
Overnight accommodation can be arranged for those who wish to spend some extra 
time in Moscow either before or after completion of the journey. Participants must 
bring all their own clothing and personal items, including boots for hiking, raingear 
etc. 


For more information visit the website http://www.interuniversity.com or contact Dr. 
Harmsen directly at Dolf@Harmsen.net ro (613) 533-6136 or (613) 544-3626. 
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How Are The Peregrine 
Chicks? 


Eve Ticknor 

At present our Peregrine falcons are diligently brooding their eggs. We believe we 
have three, to be confirmed once the videocam of the Canadian Peregrine Foundation 
is hooked up. It has been installed on the Constitution Square Tower 1, right across 
from the nest! 

Although we can not be certain just when the eggs were laid, we are estimating a hatch 
around 5 June, with a possible “banding day” set for 3 July. If all this happens 
approximately around those dates, we will probably start our Falcon Watch near the 
beginning of the second week of July. It would be easier if we are wrong about the 
hatching dates. 

We are always looking for volunteers to join us. We will be on the go seven days a 
week for 2-3 weeks, with shifts of 4 hours between dawn and dark. No one works 
alone and we provide training. Even a couple of hours can be helpful. 

For further information regarding becoming a Falcon Watch Volunteer, please contact 
Eve Ticknor, co-ordinator, at 825-4834 or 737-7551, or via e-mail at 
sandbird@magma. ca. 
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Seedathon 2002 


Chris Lewis 


Last winter was kind to both birds and birders... but in Ottawa we never know what to 
expect from year to year! The Seedathon is one way to ensure that local birds will be 
well-fed, as well as enhance the enjoyment of birders who visit the OFNC bird feeders, 
even on the coldest days. 

This long running (over 20 years) annual “bird-a-thon” raises the necessary funds to 
purchase seed for the OFNC feeders on public trails. These feeders are managed by 
dedicated volunteers such as Roy Millen who has maintained the Jack Pine Trail feeder 
for 23 years! 

This year the Seedathon will be held on the Labour Day weekend. 


Sponsors whose contributions have been greatly appreciated in past years will be 
contacted again. Anyone else who is interested in making pledges can do so by 
contacting Chris Lewis by phone at 722-5929 or by e-mail at weewa@primus.ca. 

Pledges can be made as a flat amount or as an amount per species (e.g. $10.00 flat or 
10 cents per species totaling $10.00 if we find 100 species). Please your name, 
address, telephone number and whether or no you require a tax receipt (for pledges 
over $10.00). 


For on-line information concerning the 
Seedathon, the OFNC feeders and maps of 
their locations, visit the Club’s website 
and go to the birding page. Our address is 
http://home.achilles.net/ofnc/birding.htm. 













Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don't hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on all 
birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists ’ Club) to 
Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z 1A2, at least ten days in advance. 
Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the outing. Your 
cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to wait to the last 
moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low registration. In order 
for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to register. If fewer than 
30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or increasing the cost. Such 
decisions must be done a week in advance so we encourage anyone who is interested 
in any bus trip to register as early as possible. We also wish to discourage postponing 
the actual payment of bus fees until the day of the event. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful to the 
Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these excellent 
facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership cards to gain 
access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STA TUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call 825-1231. This service is 
run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to members and non-members. 

July FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN 

to Come in and see our displays or browse our library of reference 

September works. We also have free leaflets and some Club publications 

for sale. 

The interpretation Centre will be open weekdays throughout July 
and most of August as well as Sunday afternoon. 
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Sunday 
14 July 
9:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
21 July 
1:00 p.m. 


Saturday 
27 July 
8:30 a-m. 


BUTTERFLIES OF SUMMER 
Leader: Peter Hall 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

On this excursion we will be visiting a number of locations west 
of Ottawa to spot common butterflies in their natural habitats. 
With luck some rare species may be observed as well, including 
Sedge Skippers and Greater Fritillaries. Bring a lunch, suitable 
footwear and a butterfly net, if you have one, for this day-long 
excursion. 


FERN IDENTIFICATION FIELD TRIP 
Leader: Bill Arthurs 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smythe Road. 

If you have not already been on one of these interesting tours in 
the Mer Bleue Conservation Area, or need a refresher course, 
now is your chance. On this afternoon general botanical walk 
you should expect to see about 25 of the 54 species of ferns and 
clubmosses known to the Ottawa region. Bring suitable 
footwear, a handlens and insect repellent. 


THE DRAGONS OF MORRIS ISLAND 
Leader: Chris Lewis 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Morris Island, which is surrounded by large stretches of slowly 
flowing water, is a wonderful ecological habitat for dragonflies 
and damselflies, large and small. Come for an exciting 
excursion and you may see one of these fast-moving insects 
catch its prey while on the wing. An insect net is a must if you 
want to see their fantastic colour patterns. Bring a lunch and 
insect repellent - for the flies, not the dragons! Children are 
most welcome on this outing. 
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Saturday FALL BIRDS 

8 September Leader: Mark Gawn 

8:30 a.m. Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 

parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

On this outing, participants may have a chance to sort out some 
of birds in their confusing fall plumage and see other migrating 
species. Bring a snack, binoculars and a spotting scope, if you 
have one. 


Tuesday 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

10 September 

BIRDS IN ART 

7:00 p.m. 

Speaker: Brenda Carter 

Social 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 

7:20 p.m. 

McLeod Streets. 

Club Business 

Brenda Carter will give a slide presentation of “Drawings from 

8:00 p.m. 

Life” - her on going search for new species to add to the 585 

Formal 

continental North American bird she has already drawn. She 

Program 

will also tell us about the logistics of her project and the many 
adventures she has had. 


Due to unusual circumstances, the Excursions and Lectures Committee was unable 
to schedule any further upcoming events at this time. T&L production was delayed 
in order to include September’s excursions. When further up coming events are 
finalized, they will be published on the OFNC web site as soon as they come 
available. I apologize for this inconvenience. 

DEADLINE: Material intended for the October-December 2002 issue must be in 
the editor's hands by A ugust 1, 2002. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 

2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON K2J 4S7 

H: (613) 838-4943 e-mail: hamilton@storm.ca 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations 
recently? Is tlvere a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. We accept e-mail, 
IBM-compatible diskettes, or submissions in traditional form- typed, written, printed 
or painted! 

URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S e-mail 

http://vrww. achilles. net/ofnc/ ofnc@achilles. net 
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